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100 Notes and Discussions. 

cularity, and Individuality, as the distinction of genus, species, and indi- 
vidual. All individuals of a kind or genus are in their essence indentical ; 
all a's are essentially b; c is a; therefore c is b — Categorical Inference. If, 
therefore, all a's are essentially b, and c is a, then c must be b— Hypotheti- 
cal Inference. The universal notion distinguishes itself in its particularity. 
A is a, b; c is A; therefore it is either a or b — Disjunctive Inference. The 
inherence-inference is assertive, because it is fortuitous that this detennin- 
ateness belongs just to this subject. The subsumption-inference is proble- 
matical, because this individual subject may be an exception from the 
rest; because, besides these subjects, even though they be many and may 
pass as all, there are others possible ; finally, because, from the existence 
of this predicate in two subjects, it does not follow that a predicate which 
is found with the one, must therefore necessarily exist with the other. The 
immanence-inference is apodeictic ; for the essence of the genus is that of 
the species, and that of the species that of the individuals. The individual 
is what it. is only as its species, and the species is what it is only as its 
genus. The connection of the individual, through the particular, with the 
universal is one that cannot be severed; for the universal posits itself, 
through the particular, in the individual, or, more correctly speaking, as 
the individual. The disjunctive judgment is the developed Notion, and the 
disjunctive inference is the inference of the all-sided mediation of necessity, 
in which the Reality compares itself with its Notion, and the extension is 
therefore bounded by the content itself. The Notion presents to us, at first, 
the yet ideal, simple unity of its moments. These divide up, first in fortu- 
itous determinations, then in different numbers, and finally in the necessity 
of their essential connection. From these different relations they return, 
through the mediation of the individual moments, back to the unity of the 

Notion. 

Truntlated by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

Professor Vera on Strauss. 

Professor Vera writes from Naples that the second edition of his French 
Translation of Hegel's Logic (vol. i. of the "Encyclopaedia") has lately been 
published in Paris. It appears in two volumes, and is very much enlarged 
by the addition of notes and reviews of recent systems hostile to the Hege- 
lian. His translation of the Philosophy of Religion, which has been prom- 
ised so long, is now actually going through the press in Paris. We anticipate 
a very favorable reoeption of this treatment of the work wherein Hegel has 
expounded with great clearness the ideas of the various religions, and espe- 
cially those of Christianity. An English translation would make an epoch 
in Theology. 

Professor Vera animadverts on the communication of Professor David- 
son in the July number regarding his volume on Strauss et I'ancienne et la 
nouvelle foi. In reply to the first point, "He who knows only one philoso- 
phy knows none," he says: "What should we think of a man who would 
come forward and say, ' Plato, Aristotle, Schel ling, and Hegel, did not 
know a jot about philosophy, because they considered their philosophy as 
the only true philosophy'?" It belongs to the philosopher to regard his 
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system as the only true one ; for truth is one, and philosophy can be only 
one system. 

In respect to the point made that " Strauss was an eminent writer, a 
profound logician, and a man of very great learning, &c," he suggests that 
the only point in question here is the one concerning Dr. Strauss as he 
appears in his last book. "Now Mr. D. says that Dr. Strauss is not bound 
to accept the principles of the Hegelian philosophy, and that I have no 
right to criticise him from the Hegelian point of view and with arguments 
founded on the Hegelian doctrine. But what are we to understand by not 
being bound? Of course, a madman is not bound as a madman to admit 
reason,, or an obdurate criminal is not bound as an obdurate criminal to 
listen to the judge's arguments. But in our case the contest is between rea- 
son and reason, so that 1 as Hegelian not only have a right but am bound to 
demonstrate to Strauss, on the strength of the Hegelian philosophy, that 
he is in error, and that his doctrine is false and untenable ; and Strauss is 
bound to submit to the demonstration if the demonstration be a rational 
one." Hence the point at issue is whether Professor Vera has made out his 
■case against Strauss or not. Hence he appeals to his book as the witness 
on this point. He turns next to the question of Christianity and remarks: 
" It is well known that one of the tenets of Hegelianism is that the Chris- 
tian religion is the absolute religion. The problem is certainly most diffi- 
cult, as difficult as the problem of philosophy itself; and this Hegelian 
theory, its meaning and purport, cannot be rightly understood but by going 
deeply into the system of Spirit. I need hardly add that I fully admit the 
theory, which I have endeavored, as far as lies in me, to explain and eluci- 
date both in the chair and in my writings." 

Here are Mr. Davidson's words : 
" Although we are among those who do not deny all validity to religion 
(religion has of course its value and its special place in the hearts of those 
who cannot raise their mind to the philosophical point of view), yet we 
affirm that religion as such can never be absolute either virtually or other- 
wise, and that even as it is becoming more and more philosophical, i.e. is 
drawing nearer to the absolute, ceases to be religion and becomes philoso- 
phy ._ Thus on this point we quite agree with Dr. Strauss, who, in our 
opinion, does only strive against a religion which is become an obstacle to 
progress, and consequently worse than useless. It does not follow that we 
admit the philosophy which Strauss would substitute for Christianity ; far 
from it." 

Professor Vera thinks that if Strauss's philosophy is not to be admitted 
as good in itself and as better than Christianity, that he has no right to 
reject Christianity. " For, scientifically and rationally speaking, no one 
has a right to reject a doctrine unless he is prepared to show that he is 
in possession of a better and more rational one. Or, if religion has only 
a value for those who cannot become philosophers, then it has no objective 
Talue, no value in itself, and consequently no value at all. On the contra- 
ry, if it have a value, it must have a value for the philosopher also: and I 
would say more for the philosopher than for others ; for the philosopher, 
if he be really so, will understand the reason of its value — i.e. its ra- 
tional principle — and necessity, and consequently its beneficial influence 
•on the man's whole being and existence. In other words, the special 
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business of philosophy is to know and love truth, and whatever truth there 
is in the various spheres of Being and Thought. Now, if religion rests on 
no principle, on no necessity, on no truth, it has no value whatever either 
for the philosopher or for any one else, and the most urgent duty for man- 
kind would be to get rid of it as a useless, obstructive, and baneful institu- 
tion. But if it rest on truth, this must be an absolute truth, as a truth which 
is not absolute is no truth — a remark which applies to truth in general, but 
more particularly to religion, whose object is God, the absolute truth. 
Now Mr. D. says that there is no such a thing as an absolute religion either 
virtually or otherwise ; adding, as a proof, I suppose, that religion as it 
draws nearer to the absolute ceases to be religion and becomes philosophy. 
"Well, I say that if there be no absolute religion there is no absolute at all, 
not even the Absolute as the special object of philosophy, and that the uni- 
verse is made up of fortuitous elements, of accidents. Then the doctrine 
of Strauss, that doctrine which seems so unpalatable to Mr. Davidson, 
namely, that chaos is the absolute principle of the universe, would, be the 
right one. For it is clear that the argument, if admitted as holding good 
for religion, must be equally admitted as holding good for all things. If 
there be nothing absolute in religion, or, which comes to the same, if reli- 
gion be not founded on absolute principle, there is no reason why political 
and social life, art, science itself— in one word, the whole system of Nature 
and Spirit — should be founded on such a principle. 

According to Mr. Davidson, religion by drawing nearer and nearer to phi- 
losophy ceases to be religion and becomes philosophy. Here too we have an 
argument or a statement which we can apply to anything else. So we can 
say : the polygon by a successive addition of sides and angles is drawing 
nearer and nearer to a circle, until it ceases to be a polygon and becomes a 
circle ; or inorganic matter, by developing itself and going through various 
forms and combinations, becomes organic matter. But what are we to 
understand by this ceasing and this becoming? Are we to understand that 
the polygon and the inorganic matter as such are not possessed of a specific 
nature, and that they can become circle and organic matter in such a way 
as to disappear from the whole as a polygon and inorganic matter? But 
this would be simply absurd. And so it would be with regard- to religion. 
Thus, however near religion may approach philosophy, religion will remain 
religion and philosophy will remain philosophy. And it is in this sense 
that we Hegelians say that there is an absolute religion. We do not say 
that religion is the absolute, but that there is an absolute religion, and that 
this religion is the Christian religion. We say and demonstrate it as phi- 
losophers, and philosophy in this sense may be considered as the demon- 
stration of the absolute truth, which is the principle of Christianity ; not of 
Christianity as it is in history or in any limited or transient form, but in its 
universal, eternal, and absolute idea. This is our teaching and our credo 
in religion. 

Professor Vera thinks, therefore, that whatever learning and logical skill 
Strauss may have exhibited in his earlier works, it does not suffice to shield 
him from severe animadversion for his illogical negative attitude toward 
Christianity in his latest book. It will be remembered that Strauss in his 
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first great work, although skeptical to the last degree as to the historical 
accessories of Christianity, yet ascribed a profound significance to the 
" Dogmatic Import of the Life of Christ." Yet even in his earlier " Life of 
Jesus" he sets up the abstract idea of "Humanity" in place of the concrete 
individual person of Christ. This is equivalent in Theology to denying the 
Trinity, and such denial carried out to its logical results is a denial of indi- 
vidual immortality to men. Hence the failure on Strauss's part to seize 
the principle of Personality as he found it in Hegel's system, left him with 
the merely negative or abstract universal as his highest principle, and with 
this only Pantheism is possible. There can be no individual which is essen- 
tially generic, i.e. individual and species in one — from the latter stand- 
point. The Concrete Universal, which Hegel proved to be the highest 
principle — agreeing in this respect with Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, 
Leibnitz, Spinoza {infinitum actu whose relation is Love, Ethics : Part V., 
Propp. xvi., xxxii. Cor., xxxiii., xxxvii., xxxix. Schol.) and very many 
other speculative thinkers — is not abstract identity but identity in differ- 
ence, as it is found in self-activity or self-determination, or as it appears in 
conscious being. 

Krause's Philosophy. 

Frederick de {tougenymt, in his La Philosophic de I'histoire aux diffe- 
rentes ages de VhumaniU (Paris, 1874), in speaking of Krause's philosophy, 
takes occasion to say : "Krause is not less great through his private virtues 
than through his philosophical genius. His original and profound philosophy 
is in the form of Theism. Krause re-discovered the living God of revelation. 
On that very account the fashionable philosophers of the day tried to kill him 
by silence. The Germans closed their ears against this severe voice arous- 
ing them to virtue, and thereby disturbing their charming dreams of science 
and poetry. The ethical doctrines of Kant and Pichte were not more severe 
than those of Krause. Krause has founded the Science of Living, or the 
science of the development of human nature in regard to both the indivi- 
dual and mankind. He has discovered the Law of History ; this makes him 
immortal as a philosopher of history. He has re-formed the philosophy of 
history into a practical and prophetical art, the Art of Living ; that is, the 
art of walking in, and leading others by the right path to the final destination 
of mankind. We are thankful to Krause for his personal God, and for the 
infinite value which he attributes to each individual man, and which he 
understands how to harmonize with man's duties towards the world as a 
whole. We are thankful to him also for his reverence for the past, for his 
faith in the power of truth to effect the highest development of our race 
without having recourse to violence, and for the love-union of the soul with 
God, which he pronounces the highest object of the individual and of man- 
kind in general. The philosophy of history, which he has raised to the 
rank of the first of all sciences, owes to him the philosophical formulation 
of four periods, which have been indicated already in the Old Testament, it 
is true, but which Krause discovered independently, namely: 

"1. Progress, through development, from germinal unity to unfolded 
unity. 



